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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE (1907). 

THE past year, while fertile in the production of new works, 
has been a sad one for philosophers. 

We have had two great sorrows. M. O. Hamelin, professor 
at the Sorbonne, had just finished his fine book, the Essai sur 
les elements principaux de la representation, which I shall speak 
of later in some detail, and, while passing his vacation at the sea- 
shore, met his death there in the effort to save two drowning 
persons. This decease, although heroic, has been a great grief 
to his colleagues. Since the time that the union of the Ecole 
Normale with the Sorbonne had brought him among us, we had 
been able to estimate at their real value not only the strength of 
his mind, the singular extent and precision of his erudition, but 
also his constant preoccupation with the interests of philosophic 
science, his devotion to the students whom he guided, and his 
obliging kindness to all those who sought the assistance of his 
knowledge. He was still in the full strength of his years, and 
his loss to French philosophy has been as grave as it was unex- 
pected. 

Another of our best men has also just left us, — Victor 
Brochard, likewise professor at the Sorbonne, and a member of 
the Institute, well known by his vigorous works Lerreur and 
Les sceptiques grecs. Although he was not yet sixty years of 
age, we had been constrained to expect this outcome at any 
moment. Twenty years ago he had been attacked by a cruel 
disease of the nervous system, which, as it grew more severe, 
had made him at first almost paralytic, then blind, and which in 
addition caused severe and almost constant pain throughout his 
whole body. Unaided by any religious belief, he held out 
bravely in this almost intolerable situation, thanks to his singular 
strength of soul, until his last day, and did not cease to fulfill 
exactly all the duties of his position. With the aid of a secre- 
tary who read for him, and wrote at his dictation, he gave his 
course in the history of Greek philosophy, learning by heart the 
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texts and references which he wished to cite ; he corrected the 
examination papers; he read the works offered for the judgment 
of the Academy, and made it a point of honor not to give an 
hour less to work than if he had enjoyed perfect health. Every 
evening he received his friends, whose duty and pleasure it was 
to come to pass a few moments with him. One never heard him 
complain, and the ease of his conversation might have made one 
believe that he did not suffer, if from time to time a momentary 
contraction of his face or a sudden movement of his body had 
not betrayed to those who knew him a pang of internal pain. 
He died in a few hours, without feebleness or decay. A few 
months before, speaking at the Institute of the case of Helen 
Keller, he expressed his conviction that " the mind retains all its 
powers even in a body which is infirm and deprived of the most 
useful of the senses." He himself was an almost incredible 
example of what moral energy and will can accomplish ; the 
close of his life was really a philosophic achievement. 

But he himself, if he were able to read this letter, would 
reproach me for dwelling too long upon a man, and require me 
to go on to ideas. I am about to do so ; and I shall dwell 
especially upon two phases of the philosophic movement of this 
year. The one is the philosophy of the sciences, and especially 
the natural sciences, as chiefly represented by the recent work of 
M. Bergson, L evolution creatrice ; and the other, that classic 
rationalism of which the work of M. Hamelin, already cited, is a 
characteristic type. 

I shall then give way to M. Edouard Le Roy, the well known 
author of Dogme et critique, whom I have requested to analyze 
here the contemporary activity of the group of Catholic philos- 
ophers cujus pars magna fuit. A review of French philosophy 
in the year 1907 would not be complete if it did not include that 
remarkable movement of thought to which the condemnation of 
" Modernism " by the Encyclical Pascendi dominici gregis has 
recently given a sort of popularity. It seemed to me that I could 
adopt no better plan for giving you an account of this, than to 
ask it from a man who is well known not only by the part 
which he has taken in this movement, but by his works in pure 
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philosophy, of which I have already had occasion to speak in 

these pages. 1 

I. 

Philosophy in the Universities. 

The book of M. Bergson, personal as it is, and, even in con- 
nection with his personality, original, nevertheless takes its place 
in a noticeable way in a general movement which has shown 
itself during the past year under many forms, — the attempt to 
establish a philosophy of what we call the ' natural sciences.' 2 

A precedent had been given by the mathematicians and the 
physicists. In their case, the period of analysis had been followed 
by that movement of synthetic thought of which M. Couturat was 
one of the chief representatives in France, and which received its 
strongest impulse from the publication of the celebrated works of 
M. H. Poincare. This work is still going on, but chiefly as one 
of pedagogical reform. Its purpose is to replace, even in the ele- 
mentary teaching of geometry, the abstract and static method 
found in the Elements of Euclid, and especially in Legendre, by 
the natural and dynamic method which is advocated by M. 
Meray, professor at the University of Dijon, and which, if one 
wishes to go further back, may be connected with the ideas of 
Sophus Lie, Ampere, and Colonel Mannheim. Thus, for exam- 
ple, parallel lines are no longer denned by the attribute of being 
in the same plane and never meeting, but by that of being derived 
from one another by translation (which is the gliding of a mobile 
plane over a fixed plane, in such a way that a straight line of the 

1 " Philosophy in France," Philosophical Review, July, 1905, Vol. XIV, p. 
429 ; ibid., May, 1906, Vol. XV, p. 241, etc. — See especially the articles published 
by M. Le Roy in Revue de Mitajbhysique et de Morale, and in the Annates de Philo- 
sophic Chritienne. 

4 By this is meant in France all the science of nature, except physics and chemistry. 
The expression comes from the old expression ' natural history,' in which the sig- 
nificant word was 'history,' and which was accordingly opposed to ' natural philosophy.' 
But when, about 1840, biology began to be no longer descriptive, but explanatory, 
the workers in it were no longer willing to accept the name ' history. ' They therefore 
substituted that of ' science' ; and as for the rest the matter of their study remained the 
same, it came to pass that the term ' natural sciences ' was applied to biology, geol- 
ogy, paleontology, and their companion subjects. Possibly the change was also 
facilitated by the fact that we are inclined to think of nature as a source of life, and 
that, therefore, the word spontaneously called up biological ideas. 
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first plane constantly coincides with a straight line of the second). 
Beginning with this, rotations are next defined, and their nomo- 
thetic relations, all of which are operations characterized by the 
fact that they form groups. This notion of ' group,' which plays 
such a large part in the higher mathematics, is thus acquired at 
the outset by pupils who are studying geometry, and at the same 
time this science, without losing any of the rigor of its logic, is 
reduced to the actual fundamental operation from which it is psy- 
chologically derived, that is, the notion of the displacement of a 
rigid figure without alteration. This method is in full use at the 
present time in the classes in mathematics. Its most active prop- 
agandist, M. Bourlet, professor at the Academy of Arts and 
Trades, has made a report on the subject to the Philosophical 
Society, 1 which was heard by a large audience, and will certainly 
assist in the spread of the interesting reform. 

I return to the naturalists. In spite of the publication of 
several interesting works, which I have cited in my former articles, 
they had been left behind on the whole by the philosophic move- 
ment among the physicists and the mathematicians. To-day this 
is no longer the case. The past year has seen the appearance, 
in the field of botany, of a remarkable work by M. G. Bonnier, 
Member of the Institute and professor at the Sorbonne, which is 
entitled Le monde vegetal, and which is both an historical de- 
scription and a synthetic outline of the truths already gained, 
and the theories at present under discussion, concerning the life 
of plants. In zoology, M. Deperet, Dean of the Faculty at 
Lyons, has published a constructive work entitled Les transfor- 
mations du regne animal. In the province of geology, M. de Lau- 
nay, professor at the School of Mines, has published an Histoire 
de la terre which sums up in three hundred pages the lead- 
ing ideas of geological method and its principal results. Finally, 
that unwearied laborer M. Le Dantec has given us a new volume, 
perhaps the best, and certainly one of the most interesting, of 
those he has written : Elements de philosophie biologique. I 
mention it only in passing, as it appeared in New York 2 at the 

1 Meeting of March 21, 1907. Published in the Bulletin of the Society, July, 1907. 

2 Under the title, The Nature and Origin of Life, in the series " The New 
Knowledge," published by A. S. Barnes and Co. 
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same time as at Paris. You will have no difficulty in forming 
your own judgment of the ingeniousness, and especially the 
strength, of its systematization, in which I know no other technical 
work in biology which can be compared with it. 

These are the books. It would be an endless task to attempt 
the enumeration of all the articles in the reviews and all the 
papers submitted to learned societies which have shown the in- 
terest of the scholarly public in the philosophic problems of life. 

We have recently had a very striking proof of this general 
attention to biological, and especially biogenetic, problems. It 
happened that a scientist had occasion to repeat, — without, after 
all, making any great changes in them, — the already old experi- 
ments of Traube on the apparent vegetable growths obtained by 
certain chemical reactions. For example, when a crystal of 
metallic salt is put into a weak solution of silicate of soda, it is 
known that a semi-permeable membrane is formed, enveloping a 
drop of concentrated solution, which increases in size by endos- 
mosis, and which sprouts, so to speak, in fair imitation of the form 
of certain sea weeds. The half-informed public were astonished 
and deeply interested by these experiments for several months. 
The journals announced that the composition of life had at 
last been achieved, and that henceforth we would be able to 
manufacture plants, and later on animals, in vitro. The energetic 
protest of several more sober-minded scientists was necessary to 
put matters in order, and show that this enthusiasm was pre- 
mature. 

The environment in which the work of M. Bergson, L'evo- 
tion creatrice, has appeared, being so favorable, it is not surpris- 
ing that the breadth of positive knowledge utilized in it, the 
penetrating charm of its style, the richness of its imaginative 
quality, and the admirable ingeniouness of its thought, added to 
the very real interest in the questions discussed, have brought it in 
less than six months to its third edition, — a success which I feel 
sure has no precedent among metaphysical works. 

Its dominant idea is as follows : The essence of all things is 
mind, or, as M. Bergson says, broadening considerably the mean- 
ing of the word, ' consciousness ' ; not the logical understand- 
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ing, which is only one of its special functions particularly adapted 
to the knowledge of spatial movement, but mind as a whole, 
which is wider than the understanding, and contains, nourishes, 
and envelops it. Accordingly, as Schopenhauer had already 
profoundly said, all the force of what we think out conceptually 
or analytically resides in that intuitive thought which is neither 
concept nor judgment. By it we get at the inner side of things, 
their real being which is akin to ours. The true artist's way of 
thinking and especially of feeling is at bottom the same as that 
of the metaphysician. Instead of looking at things from without 
and in succession, he penetrates to their inner truth and compre- 
hends their unity in a single glance. 

Thought, in this broad sense, to which we owe our faculty of 
knowledge, is also something more. It is creative and life-giving. 
" When we reduce our being to our will, and our will itself to 
the impulse which it prolongs, we comprehend, we feel that re- 
ality is a perpetual growth, a never ending creation." * Accord- 
ingly, understanding proper, which is analytic and discursive, and 
which can place itself in immediate touch with spatial and mechan- 
ical reality, can never adequately apprehend life. All its con- 
structions in biology are necessarily inadequate and approximate, 
like the imperfect procedure in the teaching of drawing which 
replaces the curves of the face and body by a network of straight 
lines which mark out their general outline, but break up their 
continuity. 2 

You wish to comprehend life, and your first attempt is to re- 
duce it to mechanical terms. But it transcends them on every 
side. How are ' analogous ' organs created by parts of the body 
which have, genetically considered, nothing in common, such as 
the eye of a pecten and that of a dog ? It is improbable that 
accidental or disorderly variations could produce such concordant 
results, even with the aid of selection. The whole process goes on 
as though life manufactured certain instruments of the same kind, 

l 0p. «v.,p. 260. 

2 It is somewhat remarkable that at this very time a reform in the same direction 
is going on in France in the teaching of drawing, which aims to substitute the method 
of tracing curves in a single movement (Ravaisson's Method, adopted and defended 
by M. Quenioux) for the method of geometrical schemas (called Guillaume's Method). 
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though by differing means, and in divergent lines of evolution. 
Only a purposive principle could arrive at such similar results by 
roads which are so different. " Whether we will or no, we are 
forced to have recourse to an inner directive principle to obtain 
this convergence of effects." x 

On the other hand, however, can we be teleologists in the 
ordinary meaning of the words ? That would involve comparing 
the work of nature to that of the artisan who conceives a plan, 
and then puts together parts for the sake of realizing the design 
present to his mind. Besides the impossibility of conceding to 
the animal, and especially to the plant, these human methods of 
an outlined plan and an architectural construction, all that we 
know of the development of life is opposed to such a conception. 
Moreover, has it ever been able to maintain itself consistently in 
the face of the facts ? It would seem that the idea of making the 
entire flora and fauna a series of rough draughts of man, who 
would thus be the ultimate artistic work for which Nature or the 
Creator was practicing, is at present quite completely abandoned. 

One possibility remains : Life may be a force, an impulse sui 
generis, for which mechanism and purposiveness are only imper- 
fect descriptions, obviously borrowed from our most usual modes 
of action. Renewing the beautiful ancient doctrine of the occul- 
tists concerning the 'wave of life,' M. Bergson thinks of the 
principle of evolution as a powerful and indeterminate impulse, 
superior to individuals, and animating them for a moment with- 
out ever exhausting itself in them. 

" We must no longer speak of life in general as if it were an 
abstraction, or a mere rubric under which all living beings are 
enrolled. At a certain time, in certain points of space, a very 
visible current originated. This current of life, traversing the 
bodies which it has successively organized, passing from genera- 
tion to generation, has divided itself among species and dispersed 
itself among individuals without losing anything of its force." 2 

1 Ibid., p. 83. 

2 Op. cit., p. 28. We are concerned, to be sure, with a limited force, one which 
is, so to speak, given as an energy which exhausts itself in this or the other aggregate, 
although it persists as a whole. " The impulse is finite, it was given once for all ; 
it cannot overcome all obstacles" (p. 276). "Everything seems to indicate that 
this force is finite, that it exhausts itself quite rapidly in its manifestations" (p. 154). 
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" If purpose is present in the world of life, it includes the whole 
of life in a single indivisible embrace." x 

This is the secret of those extraordinary and almost incredible 
adaptations which connect one species with another. They seem 
incomprehensible to us because we have split up reality into frag- 
ments, because we involuntarily suppose that the instinctive mode 
of knowledge is the same as that of the reflective understanding. 
" This would not be the case if we should suppose that there is a 
sympathy (in the etymological meaning of the word) between the 
sphex and its victim, which informs it from within, so to say, of 
the vulnerability of the caterpillar. This sense of vulnerability 
may owe nothing to external perception, and may be simply the 
result of juxtaposition of the sphex and the caterpillar, no longer 
thought of as two organisms, but as two activities. It would 
express in concrete form the relation of one to the other. It is 
true that a scientific theory cannot make use of considerations of 
this sort. It cannot make action precede organization, or sym- 
pathy precede perception and consciousness. But, I must repeat, 
either philosophy has nothing to do with this subject or else its 
work commences where that of science ends." 2 

We return, then, to our starting point. From this theory of 
life is derived a theory of knowledge which completes it, and 
which, by a circle in the reasoning, — though not a vicious circle, 
— justifies the spontaneous attitude of mind which is the neces- 
sary beginning of science. The Absolute, that being, or better, 
that primitive impulse which is essentially action and freedom, 
has developed in two divergent ways ; the one is that of instinct, 
the other that of intelligence. The highest realization of the first 
is to be seen in bees and ants ; the only realization of the second 
is found in man, who doubtless belongs to the animal series, but 
to a privileged branch of it. " The human brain, like every other 
brain, is constructed for the purpose of supplying motor mechan- 
isms and of allowing us to choose which of them we shall set in 
motion at any given moment. But it differs from other brains 
in the fact that it can furnish ... an indefinite number of such 

1 Op. cit., p. 47. 
" Ibid., p. 188. 
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mechanisms. Now the limited is as far removed from the 
unlimited as the closed is from the open. This is not a differ- 
ence in degree, but in kind." x Everywhere, save in the case of 
man, the vital impulse has congealed in the forms and mechan- 
isms which it has prepared in order to act. In us alone, the 
effort of life has overcome its obstacles, mind triumphs over 
mechanism, and makes use of it for its own ends. However, we 
have lost much as well as gained much. To attain the power of 
free action which is given us by reflective thought, it has been 
necessary to sacrifice instinct and intuition. The human intellect 
finds itself limited almost exclusively to the comprehension of 
lifeless matter ; it conceives it clearly, it deals with it readily, and 
through it it possesses a power which is unbounded. But it 
retains only in an extremely feeble degree that direct intuition of 
living reality which the animal possesses in such perfection. Yet 
it does retain a little of it, and we perceive its existence in our 
unreflective feelings of attraction and aversion, and in those 
obscure movements of the mind, which acquaint us with things 
of which we can have no logical knowledge, — for example, in 
that profound instinct which will always prevent us from think- 
ing of our fellows as the images of a dream. The revival of this 
faint and flickering light is the task to which philosophy should 
devote itself. 

Science continues the work of reflective interpretation which 
has freed us by giving us a knowledge of the conditions of our 
action. Intuition brings us revelations which are very different. 
It alone makes us feel what the nature of our personality and of 
our liberty is ; it alone can reveal to us our origin, the unity of 
life in all its manifestations, the lofty place we hold in nature, 
perhaps even our destiny as individuals and the immortality of 
our souls, of which a powerful instinct assures us. 

M. Hamelin's book, Essai sur les elements principaux de la 
representation, seems at first glance quite opposed to the preced- 
ing. It represents the most schematic and condensed form of 
that type of philosophy which has prevailed in academic teaching 
since the fall of the eclecticism of Cousin until recent years. It 

1 Op. cit., p. 286. 
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would characterize it exactly, I think, to say that it represents 
the tradition of Kant and Hegel, as modified by Renouvier's 
doctrine of a moral belief in the personality of God and in the 
freedom of the human will. 

Its method is entirely intellectual, and, as the author himself 
says, perhaps with a smile, " ultra-abstract." Not only does it 
exclude every appeal to experience and to brute fact, but it even 
rejects all documentary apparatus. Allusions to the teaching of 
some philosopher, or even of some scientist are frequently to be 
met in these compact chapters, with their few paragraphs and 
their spaced divisions ; but (save for a single occasion, which 
will be mentioned presently) not one footnote or bibliographical 
reference appears to adulterate the logical purity of the analysis, 
or to interrupt the slow and continuous advance of the argument. 
This advance is through a synthetic dialectic, which rises in 
gradual and serried transitions from those ideas which are the 
most abstract, and therefore the poorest in content, to those 
which are the most concrete and therefore the fullest ; and it 
should be understood that the latter are not ideas of particular 
objects, but of that reality which potentially contains them all, 
that is to say, Absolute and Personal Mind, or God. 

The aim of this essay is the " synthetic construction of repre- 
sentation." Its method is simple and almost mechanical in its 
regularity. The most elementary and abstract concept to be 
found is first sought for, and its implications are deduced. What 
is to be understood here by' implication '? The whole argument 
turns on this. Logical implication, in the usual sense of syllo- 
gistic logic, is not what is meant ; still less that of associated ideas, 
as in the psychological meaning of the word. Yet in one sense this 
implication shares both the logical and the psychological character. 
It is precisely the fact that a concept cannot be thought in our 
mind without our thinking of another concept which is its correl- 
ative. Thus, to begin at the beginning, the simplest concept 
which analysis could furnish us would be that of pure Being ; 
but this concept means nothing apart from that of Non-Being, 
and the converse statement is also true. " To be sure, being ex- 
cludes non-being, and non-being excludes being, but it is impos- 
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sible to discover any meaning in either one save this function of 
excluding its opposite." 1 The two imply each other, therefore, 
and also, by the same logico-psychological principle, imply an 
idea without which they would be nothing, that is, without which, 
they would be meaningless words. This idea is that of Relation, 
which is itself to be the basis of all the subsequent synthesis. 
For by the same principle of " inadequacy " 2 Relation produces 
Number, which is its antithesis, and Time, which is the synthesis 
of the first two terms, since one cannot enumerate without form- 
ing a single, simple irreversible series, which is the proper notion 
of time. And if we are compelled to think it, it is, for it is in 
this sense a necessary form of our representation. Time in its 
turn produces Space, for unity, succession, and irreversibility have 
no meaning except as they are opposed to their contraries, and 
we are consequently obliged to think of a quantity whose parts 
are simultaneous, reversible in order, and multiple in the series 
which they compose, — all of which are characteristic properties 
of our idea of Space. But the connection of time and space is 
posited in its turn by the presence of these two terms as correl- 
atives in our thought ; and everyone will acknowledge that this 
synthesis is Motion. Thus a second triad is finished. 

The third is as follows : Motion, by the same mechanism, im- 
plies Quality, — not the Kantian quality, which is merely a logical 
character, but the quality of the physicist, the nature of which is 
of more significance than its degree ; for there cannot be motion 
without something which moves. 

And, on the other hand, the relation of motion to quality pro- 
duces a synthesis which is Change. But change implies Specifi- 
cation. For the first of these two processes, the essence of which 
lies in the disappearance (at least, the relative disappearance) of a 

1 Op. cit., p. 1. 

2 «« We took our departure from the inferior determinations of being, from determi- 
nations which make up the essence of the matter ; but as our method is the contrary of 
the deductive or analytic method, our principle of explanation has always been the 
inadequacy of the inferior elements, rather than their adequacy. Each of these ele- 
ments has seemed to us unable to exist except by the support of something higher " 
(p. 451). "Unless we abandon the method we have followed, we must find in 
causality a point of connection with finality, and, under the form of deficiency, an 
indication of its essence " (p. 296). 
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given quality, can have no meaning save as it is distinguished 
from the inverse process, the essence of which would conse- 
quently be the fixity of the qualitative state taken as a starting 
point. Every change presupposes a kind, and a difference in 
this kind. And, on the other hand, the relation of change to 
specification, which forms the transition from identity to difference, 
and the implication of identity in difference, is mechanical deter- 
mination or Causality, the last term of this fourth triad. 

And, lastly, the final opposition and the final synthesis are 
established, starting with causality. From the idea of a hap- 
hazard result, merely fortuitous, such as is that of an effect of a 
bare cause, we get by antithesis that of order, of goodness, of 
end. Purpose thus appears to supply a deficiency which is inevi- 
tably indicated by the idea of causality. It is then that we reach 
the conclusion of this gigantic sorites, if the name may be applied 
to a mode of reasoning which has nothing in common with formal 
deduction. Causality and finality presuppose a form of being, 
which, though in itself neither thing nor being (since every syn- 
thesis is a relation), is nevertheless a sufficient principle of action 
and its modes. To set these conditions is to define something 
which is in process of becoming, whose essence lies in the actuali- 
zation of certain possibilities which are at first contained in it 
potentially and along with their contraries. This is precisely 
what philosophers mean in speaking of Consciousness or of 
Personality. 

Such is the ' keystone ' of the entire argument, the last of the 
ideas postulated, step by step, by the pure idea of being or of 
relation, and which itself postulates nothing further ; for it is the 
concrete, which is psychologico-logically adequate both to itself 
and to the mind of the philosopher, which is partially identical 
with it. And as one cannot make consciousness the foundation 
of all being, without at the same time equating this consciousness 
to the totality of things, it follows that true personality is a con- 
sciousness which, like the Leibnizian monad, rightly involves the 
whole of reality; and, like it, it consequently implies God. 
" Existence alone, taken in the absolute sense, the universe with 
its organization, so bewilderingly vast and profound, — these are 
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prodigious burdens. God is not too great for their support. If, 
then, we are able to transcend ourselves ever so little, and per- 
ceive a means of intercommunication between beings, we shall 
affirm the separate existence of that Being which we do not, it is 
true, directly apprehend, but with which, as a support for all other 
beings, our reason cannot dispense." 

My chief aim in this summary review has been to indicate the 
general spirit and method of this book, One has the feeling that 
the whole of the ingenious and subtle dialectic is attracted by the 
idea of the supreme Spirit, as if by the pole of a magnet from 
which it hangs suspended. But in thus presenting the frame- 
work of the book, I have neglected what is certainly its principal 
charm. In this, as in other points, reminding one of Hegel, M. 
Hamelin adds to each of the fundamental theses just analyzed, 
copious and varied ' elucidations,' which form an admirable col- 
lection of explanations of the special questions raised by his 
general theory. For example, in the chapter, "Time, Space, 
Motion," are to be found acute studies on non-Euclidean spaces 
and the postulates of geometry ; in the chapter, " Change, Specifi- 
cation, Causality," remarks on the aim and methods of classification 
which might be profitably read by a naturalist, 1 and also on trans- 
formism, on duration, on chance, on teleology, on external per- 
ception. I shall not enter upon the analysis of these dissertations, 
to which I presume a special notice will be devoted in this 
Review ; but it would be impossible to speak even in a general 
way of the Essai sur les elements principaux de la representation 
without mentioning this rich series of monographic studies. 

On first thought, the position of this work would seem to be 
the antipodes of that of L' evolution creatrice. The latter repre- 
sents the most absolute voluntarism, the former the method of 
pure intellectualism. On the one side is an almost exclusive at- 
tachment to empirical data and facts, to the observations of the 
biologist and psychologist ; on the other is a combination of 
concepts completely abstract, in which the author makes a point 
of not knowing whether a museum or a laboratory exist. A 

1 Here, again, one sees the importance of biological questions for all philosophers 
at the present time. 
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conception of metaphysic which almost identifies it with art is 
opposed to one which regards it as the necessary development of 
the Idea. Yet in spite of this it is singular to see in how many 
passages the two books bear the impress of the same intellectual 
environment, and disclose themselves as contemporaries. There 
is, in the first place, a war against the ' philosophy of things,' 
against the idea of substance, of reality as quite finished, and sub- 
sisting in the mode of the old essences. Everything is becom- 
ing, moving ; more than this, everything is in process of eternal 
creation, and the past is not big with the future. 

Both works, though from different reasons, base their whole 
conception of human life on a philosophy of freedom ; both reject 
with equal ardor, though in ways quite different, the scientific 
monism which flourished twenty years ago, and criticise quite 
severely evolutionistic mechanism, that doctrine which attempts 
to explain life as a simple effect of the ' conditions of existence.' 
Both show the same sympathy for Lamarckism as against Dar- 
winism, the same belief in the inexhaustibility of organic phe- 
nomena, the same conception of life as an expansive force " which 
awaits only the absence of hindrances in order to burst forth." 1 
In spite of this, both also reject the classic doctrine of final causes, 
which would make finality a tendency towards an end fixed in 
advance and, in so far, already real. It would be difficult to say 
in which of the two books belongs the following passage : 
" Finality is not conformity with the idea, but an organization 
which invents itself, a plan which realizes itself." 2 

Another point of resemblance appears in the idealism which 
identifies being and representation, and thus places reality again 
among the objects of perception. "There is a close analogy," 
says M. Hamelin himself (in the only note of his lengthy work), 
" between my notion of the relation of the physical to the mental 
and the theory of M. Bergson on the same subject." At the 
same time, the usual opposition of thought to action has no value 
for either writer except as a temporary classification. " Con- 
sciousness is above every action, or it is more than action." 3 A 

1 Hamelin, op. cit., p. 280. 
2 Ibid., p. 324. 
» Ibid., p. 345. 
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great divergence no doubt appears, from this point onward, as to 
the power of understanding and of logical thought ; but any truth 
becomes false if exaggerated. I have spoken of similarities and 
of apparent kinship, not of identity of thought. Yet the works 
share another tendency, perhaps the most characteristic of all, — 
that towards the religious ideas of the soul, of creation, and of a 
personal God. 

M. Bergson is obviously attracted by the traditional spiritual- 
ism. He interposes between animals and men a difference not 
only of degree but of nature ; ' he invites us to have confidence in 
our instinct of immortality, 2 since instinct is not only a faculty of 
action, but also one of knowledge, and, strictly speaking, even the 
only faculty which brings us into contact with reality ; 3 he con- 
nects his conception of life with that of an Absolute, psychical in 
nature, who is and lives in us, and shares duration with us, 
although He is infinitely more concentrated and self-collected. 
On the other hand, M. Hamelin ends his argument with the idea 
of a personal God, which is not only the completion of his edifice 
but almost its keystone. He believes in " the separate existence 
of that being, which we do not, it is true, directly apprehend, but 
with which, as a support for all other beings, our reason cannot 
dispense." 4 This being is not only absolute Mind, as follows from 
its very definition, but also perfect goodness ; and it is in virtue 
of this quality that it is really Creator, since it has made possible 
the welfare of humanity. We, being free, take possession of what 
is determined, on the single condition of studying and under- 
standing it. All the natural forces of which we have need will 
probably allow themselves to be subdued, " so that the final suc- 
cess of the enterprise in which humanity is laboring will be as- 
sured, that is to say, the full and complete expansion of human 
personality will be attained." 5 

Theism, says M. Hamelin, is not a fashionable doctrine. This 
was true twenty years ago. Is it still true to-day ? He himself 

1 V evolution criatrice, p. 286. 
''■Ibid., p. 291. 

3 Ibid., p. 323. 

4 Essai, p. 458. 
6 Ibid., p. 460. 
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reminds us that fashion is changeable, and that the idea of God, 
which had been made a hindrance to the most legitimate aspira- 
tions of mankind, may well gain favor anew, if no longer used 
against science or justice. It would not be the first instance of 
great works in philosophy bringing to light the first symptoms 
of a latent transformation. 

Andre Lalande. 
II. 

Philosophy of Religion. 

Everyone knows, and a simple reading of the book-notices in 
the Reviews would suffice to show, that a wide and deep move- 
ment of religious thought is going on in the world, and that it 
has resulted in a real renascence of theological studies in the 
broadest and also the most precise meaning of the name. All 
those questions which once aroused passionate interest during 
Christian Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Reformation 
Epoch, which continued, in connection with Jansenism, to agitate 
the seventeenth century, but which the nineteenth century 
neglected, as though it considered them definitively out of date 
and dead, are resuming an intense life, and reappearing in the 
foreground of the absorbing questions of our time. More- 
over, they are treated in the spirit of free investigation, and with 
such objectivity as to compel the attention even of those who 
are not inspired by attachment to any creed. It is as though a 
lost province had been reconquered by speculative philosophy. 

This work of renewal is going on almost everywhere. It began 
about twenty years ago, but I shall deal with it in France only, 
and during its most recent period. This restriction is sufficient 
explanation for the fact that my citations are limited to works in- 
spired by Catholicism ; for the thought of French Protestantism, 
which yesterday was agleam with the brilliancy of which Sabatier 
and Reville were familiar examples, seems at present less fertile 
and less new. The dominant ideas of the present day are not 
from it. 

Some general remarks will be useful before discussing the 
works in detail. The breadth and extent of the movement under 
consideration are no more deniable than its existence. What 
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other proofs need be cited besides the complete renewal during 
the past twenty years of the Catholic book-trade, the multipli- 
cation and growing success of special reviews (eleven among 
which, counting the better ones only, were founded from 1892 to 
1907), the sudden and profound change in the teaching of the 
seminaries and of the independent universities, and finally, the 
agitation shown quite recently by the official hierarchy of the 
Church ? The progress which is being made is not the deed of 
a few isolated thinkers. It has its source among the great masses 
of the people and is supported by them, it answers to a need which 
they feel, and finds innumerable auxiliaries in their hearts ; and 
the rising generation seems to promise laborers in even greater 
numbers. Besides this, the field of effort is not confined ; history, 
exegesis, apologetics, and theology all march abreast. The most 
fundamental problems, touching the very sources of Christianity, 
are broached one after the other ; and a convergence both in 
method and results is seen on all sides, all the more significant 
because it is spontaneous. The guiding spirit of the great move- 
ment is one of synthesis. At once critical and religious, practi- 
cal and metaphysical, wishing to be the one as completely as the 
other, without attenuations or compromises, it strives for concilia- 
tion not through some more or less clever artifice in equilibrium, 
but by the very attempt to get at the bottom of opposing tend- 
encies. Speculations in the air, with no foundation in exact eru- 
dition, are more and more distrusted. Men are anxious to 
observe facts scrupulously, and to seize them in the precise shading 
of their specific peculiarities. No reduction to some precon- 
ceived type of explanation is decided on a priori. Yet at the 
same time philosophy and metaphysics are not neglected. Re- 
search may be just beginning, the data still in process of collec- 
tion, but the goal aimed at is that of an intelligible synthesis. 
Only, the attempt is not to construct some new system all at once 
after the ancient model. Truth is expected only as the result of 
common study, of free collaboration, of gradual and collective 
progress, and not from the divination of some man of genius 
finishing everything by himself, and, as it were, by a coup d'etat. 
Besides, the most remarkable characteristic of the new move- 
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ment is its autonomy. It is a crisis perhaps, in consequence of 
this, but one of growth and not of dissolution, above all a re- 
ligious rebirth, a sort of ' revival,' rather than an offshoot of 
rationalism. It is the authentic product and assertion of a faith 
which means to live and grow without shutting itself off from 
reason and without anathematizing modern thought. This is a 
change in attitude indeed worthy of notice ! The aim is no longer 
to confine all efforts, as before, to the defense of the faith against 
the assaults of criticism regarded as an enemy ; it is rather to 
employ criticism to deepen faith, and faith to complete criticism, 
thus vivifying each by the other without ignoring in any way the 
specific nature of either. 1 

The movement began with an examination of the historic 
sources of faith, as was most natural. Christian doctrine has an 
essentially historic character, and its connection with certain his- 
toric facts is so essential that although one may have a purely 
speculative philosophy of religion, it would no longer be really 
Christianity. The ideas of ' Scripture ' and ' Tradition ' are fun- 
damental in all theology properly so called. It was necessary to 
begin, therefore, by a critical revision of the past, — of documents, 
institutions, and beliefs ; and this was the course adopted, the 
labor being entirely one of research, and independent of any 
particular philosophic prepossession. 

Church History was at first studied, renovated from top to- 
bottom, and disembarrassed of the legends which deformed it. 
The name of Mgr. Duchesne is dominant in this phase of the 
task. It is needless to insist on the sagacity of his criticism and 
the solidity of his erudition, for the work of this learned prelate 
may be now regarded as classic. Its results are summed up by 
the author himself in the great work which he is now publishing, 
a second volume of which appeared in the course of last year.. 
This Histoire ancienne de V Eglise brings our knowledge of Chris- 
tian origins to a focus in admirable fashion, and though in dis- 
creet and prudent form, yet with perfect clearness to the reader 

1 For the general characteristics of the movement under discussion, the inquiry 
of Dr. Rifaux, — Les conditions du retour au calholicisme, Paris, Hon, 1907, a docu- 
ment which is worthy of attention, — may be usefully consulted. 
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of insight, is pregnant with many consequences in the field of 
doctrine. 

However, Mgr. Duchesne, though he " does not neglect the 
theologians and their activity," but on the contrary gives them a 
large place in chapters rich in material for the history of theology, 
is nevertheless unwilling to " be absorbed in the contemplation 
of their quarrels." Other thinkers have devoted themselves 
more particularly to the history of dogma, a science the very 
name of which is a program and a lesson, almost a manifesto. 
They are working efficiently in the renovation of the traditional 
sources of theology. Among them I will name only Abbe 
Turmel, who has written on the history of angelology, on escha- 
tology in the fourth century, on the dogmas of original sin and 
of the descent into hell, and on the history of positive theology. 
His latest contribution is a series of articles on the origin of the 
papacy and of the pontifical power, published in the Revue catho- 
lique des Eglises, and soon to be collected into a volume. M. 
Turmel is, I may add, not at all a lonely figure. Studies in 
patrology are appearing on every side. Important collections 
of texts {Collection Hemmer et Lejay, published by Picard) and of 
monographs {Collection la pensee chretienne, published by Bloud) 
are in course of publication. In brief, our knowledge of ancient 
Christian literature begins to be really critical. 1 

The reformation of biblical exegesis was a more difficult task, 
considering the gravity of its results and their intimate and direct 
connection with theology itself. It has in consequence remained 
under debate since 1892, and still arouses much opposition. 
Nevertheless, it can at present be regarded as virtually accom- 
plished. I must confine myself in these pages to the statement 
of the fact. As far as the Old Testament is concerned, criticism 
has won the day. But the scientific study of the New Testament, 
in spite of the immense progress it has made, is still the subject 
of endless disputes. As I write these lines, M. Loisy has just 
brought out an important work in two large volumes, entitled 

1 A gap must nevertheless be indicated. The great thinkers of the Middle Ages 
have as yet scarcely been studied at all from a really historical and critical point of 
view. Up to the present the methods of polemics or of apologetics have been too 
prevalent in this field. 
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Les evangiles synoptiques, which will no doubt cause much 
excitement, and provoke copious and heated controversies. 

The chief result of these works on historical subjects, from our 
present point of view, has been the precise determination of the 
real elements entering into the problems which speculative 
theology must attempt to solve. They have led especially to a 
remodeling of the notions of ' tradition ' and ' revelation,' which 
has given them a content which is positive and also intelligible. 
Certain philosophers were too inclined to content themselves 
with pure speculation in religious matters, as though the 
questions for solution could even be formulated independently 
of history. Criticism appeared at an opportune moment to 
remind these excessive idealists of the rights of positive research. 

But the opposite excess should also be avoided. There have 
been historians who seemed to reduce theology to a mere history 
of doctrines. According to them, it would seem that once the 
letter and the concatenation of the opinions of past ages were 
known, nothing would be left to do. T his also is an error. 
The problems of religion remain real and living problems, which 
every age must deal with anew for itself; and psychology, as 
well as history, has a share in determining their data. 

Under the impulse and influence of Mr. William James, the 
psychology of religion, treated from this recent point of view, 
has developed remarkably within the last few years. It could 
almost be said to have made itself a positive science. As an 
example connected with the movement here analyzed, I will cite 
the fine articles of M. de Montmorand on the orthodox mystics, 
first published in the Revue Philosophique, but soon to reappear, 
expanded and completed, in book form. But it would not be 
enough to study cases more or less extraordinary. It is also 
necessary, perhaps more than anything else, to examine the 
religious life in its normal condition. Here one is confronted by 
the Church ; by dogma, public worship, sacraments, and hierarchy, 
all regarded as products, means, conditions, and guides of col- 
lective religious experience as it is regularly organized. It is to 
this side of the question that the Revue Catholique des jkglises, 
whose activity during the past year continued unabated, devotes 
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itself. Among the articles recently published by it, I would 
especially call attention to those of MM. Chevalier and Wilbois 
on the Churches of England and of Russia. 1 In this same class 
of researches the numerous biographical and critical studies of 
great religious thinkers of modern times, and of precursors of 
the present movement, may also be enumerated : M. Margival 
has written on Richard Simon, M. Giraud on Pascal, MM. 
Boutard and Marechal on Lamennais, M. Bremond on Newman, 2 
M. Goyau on Catholicism in Germany during the nineteenth 
century, etc. 

It is time, however, to turn to the philosophy of religion 
proper. The careful investigation of the data furnished by psy- 
chology and history, which paves the way for the solution of its 
problems, is not the whole of it. The problems themselves must 
finally be discussed : the problem of faith, the problem of dogma, 
the problem of the church. What is the present state of these 
problems, and what are the chief tendencies in their discussion ? 

Of scholastic philosophy I shall make only commemorative 
mention. Leo XIII, as is well known, dreamed of reviving it. 
This was, however, but a dream, and to-day no one can hide from 
himself the fact that it has ended in complete defeat. In vain 
have the writings commenting on St. Thomas been multiplied ; 
philosophers have remained indifferent, and the scholastics are 
read only by one another. To-day, any real study of mediaeval 
philosophy must be historical, a fact which as yet very few can 
recognize. Nevertheless, mention should be made of an inter- 
esting attempt by Father Sertillanges to give breadth and flexi- 
bility to Thomism by modernizing it. This attempt, however 
(as found in certain articles in the Revue de Philosophie on the 
notion of God), is as yet only a brilliant sketch, and is besides 
restricted to a special point, that in which St. Thomas has been 

1 M. Wilbois has collected his articles into a volume, L'avenir de V fcglise russe, 
Paris, Bloud, 1907. 

2 A volume could be made of nothing but the bibliography of recent publications 
concerning Newman. I will mention only, during the past year, a series of articles 
by M. Baudin, in the Revue de Philosophie, entitled "Philosophie de la foi chez 
Newman." A reply to these articles, by M. Dimnet, has appeared in the Annates de 
Philosophie Chrltienne. 
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most inspired by the Neo-Platonic mystics, and especially by the 
pseudo-Dionysius. 

The living philosophy of religion of the present has its face set 
in quite a different direction than Scholasticism. It calls itself a 
* philosophy of action,' and its aim is to discover, by means of an 
exhaustive analysis, the conditions which moral action requires and 
the needs which it implies. Olle-Laprune was the first to fore- 
cast it, very vaguely it is true. M. Maurice Blondel became its 
real founder a little later. After him Father Laberthonniere 
developed and clarified it effectively, while applying it more to 
theology proper and to apologetics than M. Blondel himself had 
done. During the past year Father Laberthonniere has con- 
tinued his activity by articles published in the Annates de Philos- 
ophic Chretienne, without, however, adding anything substantially 
new on the question as to what is contained in his Essais de phi- 
losophie religieuse. For my own part, I have labored at the same 
task, though in a different way, drawing especial inspiration from 
the original and fertile ideas of M. Bergson. It will be enough 
to cite in this connection a dissertation in the Revue de Meta- 
physique et de Morale, in which I have attempted to state " how 
the problem of God presents itself." There is a common element 
in these various attempts, and a statement of it may serve to 
characterize the present tendency of religious thought in the field 
of philosophy : 

I. The criticism of intellectualism has been undertaken, from 
the points of view of common sense, of science, of metaphysics, 
and of faith, and has been carried very far. But the conclusion 
in view is not some irrationalism or other, as contradictory in 
theory as it is unrealizable in practice. Its aim is to demonstrate 
the insufficiency of thought when merely dialectic and geometric, 
and the preeminent function of intuition, that is, of that profound 
creative thought which directs invention of every sort, and which 
is rather action than discourse. 

II. Pragmatism takes the place of intellectualism, — these two 
words denoting attitudes of mind rather than systems. It is, 
however, essential to understand the precise sense in which prag- 
matism is used. The question is not one of being interested 
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in the practical outcome of ideas rather than in their value for 
thought, or in the utility of doctrines rather than in their truth. 
Truth is still sought for, and regarded as attainable ; only it is 
thought that the test of practical outcome is a necessary means 
of verification, and truth is represented above all as a growth, a 
convergence, rather than a static limit. 

III. The apologetics which has its source in these views should 
be conceived as one of living experience, and not of abstract 
reasoning. To show to the soul which ignores it the germ of 
faith which is already alive within it by the very fact of its life ; 
to make it become completely conscious of its real condition, and 
then to guide it towards an increasing faith, and teach it to enter 
upon that living experience which is alone decisive, — these are 
the tasks of an apologetics as thus conceived. 

However, all the speculations thus far outlined are but prefaces. 
One could not always rest satisfied with them, however necessary 
it was at first to follow their development. The time has now 
come to attack the real task, which is the remodeling of dogmatic 
theology. The two currents of religious thought, the historic 
and the philosophic, which until now have followed independent 
courses, must be united. Some indication must be given of how 
to answer the fundamental objections of modern thought to the 
idea of dogma, and how to accomplish a conciliation which shall 
not neglect or sacrifice anything either of reason or of faith. A 
means must be shown to renew in the twentieth century the fer- 
tile labors of the thirteenth, by adapting traditional dogma to the 
present state of thought. The immutability of this dogma must 
accordingly be reconciled with its evolution, and the possible 
universality of the faith with the necessarily esoteric character of 
theology. This is the program the first steps in whose realiza- 
tion I have attempted to outline in my volume, Dogme et critique} 
This work, the outcome of an earlier article published in the 
Quinzaine in 1905, under the title Qu'est-ce qu'un dogme ? is 
simply a beginning which in no way pretends to be definitive or 
complete. Its aim was to open questions, not to close them. 

1 To this volume is appended an Essaisur la notion de miracle, published in the 
Annales de Philosophic Chritienne, the articles on the problem of God previously 
cited, and a brief note inserted in the Revue du Clergi Francais in October, 1907. 
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In this it was successful, for it was the starting point of a very 
wide controversy, which is still going on, and which, I think, 
will have some real results. In connection with it, I will mention 
here only a book by Father Alio, Foi et sys femes, which has just 
appeared in the Librairie Bloud, and a series of articles in the 
Annates de Philosophie Chretienne, entitled " Dogme et Theologie," 
in which Father Laberthonniere defends vigorously a point of 
view differing from mine. It is permissible to think that the truth 
which will at last disclose itself will contain something of each 
of these conceptions, and bring together what is best in all of 
them. 

But I must hasten towards my conclusion. The movement of 
religious renovation has not been confined to merely theoretical 
questions. Two recent works show a different interest, although 
one in perfect harmony with those just analyzed : Morale et so- 
ciete, by M. Fonsegrive, and La crise morale des temps nouveaux, 
by M. Bureau. To these over-brief references, I wish to add a 
word on one more book, also published this year, Le catholicisme 
et la societe, by MM. Legendre and Chevalier. It is preceded 
by a masterly preface by Father Laberthonniere, discussing the 
problem of authority in the Church, and it contains a broad state- 
ment and solution, based on a thoughtful review of the historical 
facts, of the question of the relations of Church and State, at 
present such a burning one in France. In conclusion, as dis- 
cussing an analogous subject, I may mention a very remarkable 
collection of studies relating to the reconstruction of Christen- 
dom by uniting the separated Churches. The Revue Catholique 
des E-glises has made itself the centre and organ of this move- 
ment, and its classic origins have recently been set forth by M. 
Baruzi in his suggestive and novel book, Leibniz et V organisation 
religieuse de la terre. 

And now, as I am about to finish this rapid review, I cannot 
leave entirely unmentioned the recent acts by which the author- 
ity of Rome has attempted to intervene in the discussions now in 
progress, and especially the Encyclical Pascendi dominici gregts, 
which has already aroused so many controversies. To be frank, 
a document of this sort scarcely lends itself to discussion, for 
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many reasons which it will not be difficult to guess. It cannot 
be asserted to belong in any sense to the literature of philosophy. 
But a word of explanation is required for the attitude towards it 
taken by those whom it calls " Modernists," and who are pre- 
cisely the authors whose works have just been enumerated. It 
is needless to dwell upon the fact that they have never taken the 
name of " Modernists." This barbarism has always seemed to 
them, and still seems, devoid of sense ; created for polemic needs, 
inappropriate to the pacific and sincere search for truth, it belongs 
to the vocabulary of the journalist, not to that of the philosopher. 
Two additional remarks occur to me. In the first place, the 
encyclical singularly misrepresents the opinions which it reproves. 
In the second, it builds a system which has never been professed 
by anyone, and it is only this system that it has itself created which 
is condemned. Accordingly, the pretended " Modernists " may 
be saddened by the tone which it was believed necessary to adopt 
in addressing them ; but it neither disturbs them, nor causes them 
to rebel, nor checks their labors. And they do not even feel 
that it is at all difficult to reconcile the continuation of their work 
with their resolution to observe obedience to the full and legitimate 
extent required by their Catholicism. 

Edouard Le Roy. 



